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REMARKS ON FLOWER GARDENING—THE FORMS AND POSITIONS OF 
FLOWER BEDS—WITH NAMES AND POSITIONS OF SOME 
PLANTS WHEN PLANTING. 


As a people, we think Americans may 
justly claim to be floral children, for every- 
where over our whole country, in the 
grounds of the wealthy, the homestead of 
the farmer, or the cottage yard of the 
poor, do we find more, or less of ground, 
care, and labor, devoted to the cultivation 
of flowers. Without thought, without 
study, but intuitively, as it were, no sooner 
is the house built and ground fenced, than 
out goes a plant of some sort, perhaps a 
rose bush or chrysanthemum, and from year 
to year it is added to, until, before aware 
of it, the owner finds that some arrange- 
ment is necessary in order to grow or bloom 
his or her plants in perfection. Again: 
without much of thought, the plants are 
spread around here and there, as room, or 
an idea of a “ good place,” occurs. Circles 
are formed; slight mounds made; because 
every lover of flowers has a natural im- 
pression of the “line of beauty,” and loves 
the swelling and graceful, yet often irregu- 
lar forms and lines of Nature. The varied 


styles of arrangement, recorded and pic- 
tured in the books, are rarely known. The 
Italian, with its terraces, its parapet walls, 
its roses, and its straight rows of orange 
and myrtle trees ; the French, with its par- 
terres of complicated figures, elegant sta- 
tues, labyrinths, and fountains ; the Dutch, 
with its rectangular formality, its stiffly, 
yet often curiously-shaped trees and shrubs, 
are all styles unknown to our first planters, 
and even when known, can rarely be adopt- 
ed, because of the expense, and the fact 
that the whole must be complete to be at 
all effective. The natural style, however, 
with a little aid of art, may be adopted by 
all, may be partially completed or wholly 
so, and yet be satisfactory ; and it is this 
in its simplest form that intuitively, and 
without thought, that is adopted when 
commencing with a circle—-a form that is 
always pleasing; and when the plants are 
placed and grown therein, with the highest 
stems and brightest colors in the centre, 
becomes very effective. The straight bor- 
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der is occasionally found in small places, 
not because its owner prefers it, but be- 
cause they love and will have flowers, and 
know not how else or where else to plant 
them. We have seen this border, because 
of its unsatisfactory and stiff appearance, 
attempted to be broken up by jobbing gar- 
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deners, as see Fig. 1, resulting, as we think, 
in deformity rather than outlines of beauty. 
The simple circle, arranged in threes or 
fives, see Fig. 2, cut out of the turf, and 
yet so near the path that the flowers may 
be all plainly seen therefrom, we consider 
far better; and certainly the breadth of 
eighteen inches or two feet of smooth turf 
next against the walk, is preferable to the 
bricks, strips of boards, &c., that too often 
line the borders of beds, as in Fig. 1. Cir- 
cle groups in small plots of ground, where 
little labor, and that of a common laborer, 
is expected to be given, are pleasingly satis- 
factory, and from their simplicity can al- 
ways be kept in form. Fig. 3 shows an ar- 
rangement of circles that, with the list of 
plants accompanying, which are always 
easily and cheaply obtainable, presents dur- 
ing the whole of summer a succession, or 
rather constancy of flowers most effective 
and satisfactory, and may be used on one 
corner of a lawn, or as a regular flower 
garden. 

1. Salvia splendens—scarlet. 

2. Lantana rosea—rose-colored. 

3. Lantana delicata—white. 
4. Heliotropium—of varieties, all shades 

of blue. 

6. Trailing Lantana. 
7. Cupheas. 

8. In the centre of this bed, plant a 
fuchsia, and surround it with a quantity of 
Phlox drummondii. 


9. In the centre of this bed, plant a hel- 
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iotrope, and surround it with, first, a circle 
of double petunias, then with dark purple 
and marroon-colored flowering verbenas, en- 
circling the whole with white-flowering 
verbenas. 

10. Plant the centre with a circle of, say 
five plants of scarlet-flowering geraniums, 
one named Gen. Grant being among, if not 
the best; then surround these with bright 
scarlet verbenas, and these again with blush 
and peach-colored flowering verbenas. 

11. As every one loves roses, let us give 
this circle to that flower, by planting all of 
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the tea-scented family, because they flower 
continuously. In the centre, then, put 
Caroline, and eighteen inches from her, in 
a circle, we put Compte de Paris, Eugene 
Desgasches, Goubault, Souvenir, d'un Ami, 
and Bougere; then for outer circle, divid- 
ing the remaining space, we use Adam, De- 
voniensis, Gloire de Dijon, Moire, Lady 
Warrenden, and Sombreuil. 

12. In the center, we will use the old 
rose-scented geranium, because its foliage 
is so desirable in a boquet, and surround it 
first with Tom Thumb geraniums, or, if the 
plot is alittle shaded from the mid-day sun, 
with fuchsias, and then again with verbenas 
of spotted and variegated flowers. 

Other arrangements could of course be 
made, and perhaps with equally pleasing re- 
sults ; and the gardener or amateur having 
command of plants can arrange accordingly, 
keeping always in mind the placing of the 
tallest growers, and those of most brilliant 
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color of flower, as the center, shading down 
to the turf with less distinct and softer 
colors. Our list here givenis, however, one 
that may be obtained at almost every little 
green-house in the country, and at low 
prices, and therefore within reach of the 
million, for whom we write. 

Next to this simple form of circles, in 
what is termed the natural style, comes 
fancy forms, embracing art in their designs, 
and the use of which, unless managed with 
skill, is more apt to produce a bad rather 





than a good effect. Fancy-formed beds of 
flowers should never be placed out upon a 
lawn, because such placing breaks up the 
repose and sacrifices breadth, thus injuring 
rather than adorning. They may be occa- 
sionally introduced to break the continuity 
of a line of shrubs, their brilliancy of flower 
and artistic form serving as a relief against 
the more sober tone. They may also be 
judiciously placed in the curves or on cor- 
ners of the footpaths, and especially when 
near the house, care always being taken 
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that the style of architecture of the house 
be thought of, and forms selected with 
more regular lines for a square-built house 
than for one of irregular form, and of point- 
ed or broken architecture. 

Fig. 4 gives position of the steps to a 
house, the starting of the paths and two 
beds, with some of the plants now growing 
in them, and which have been regarded as 
quite effective and satisfactory for some 
years. 

No. 1 isa mahonia aquifolia; 2 is Afri- 


can tamarisk; 3 is clethra alnifolia; 4 is 
spirea prunifolia flore pleno, and the remain- 
der of this bed is filled in summer with 
salvias, lantanas, and heliotropes. No. 5 is 
a tree peonia; 6 is a calycanthus florida; 
or sweet-scented shrub ; 7 is spirea callosa, 
and 8 is colutea vel pocockii, the balance 
of the bed in summer being filled with ger- 
aniums, cannas, and other broad foliage and 
flowering plants. The result is blooms in 
early spring, and continued tiil late frosts, 
and nearly all distinct and showy. 
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There are no definite rules which can be 
laid down im designing the form of a flower 
bed, all being a matter of taste and judg- 
ment; and so much more as that taste 
has been ripened by study, observation and 
comparison, so much more graceful in form 
and appropriate to the surroundings will be 
the art productions. Some landscapists 
have advised the various forms of leaves as 
desirable forms for flower-beds ; but in our 
experience the palm leaf is the only one 
that, when worked, has proved satisfactory. 
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As a guide to the novice, we give here re- 
presentations of some fancy forms (Fig. 5) 
that we have found effective, repeating, how- 
ever, our previous remark, that their adop- 
tion in any place all depends upon the styles 
of architecture, and of the tree planting, 
breadth, evenness, or inequality of lawn, 
fur the production of pleasing results in 
their use. 

Ribbon planting has within a few years, 
become quite fashionable in the hands of 
gardeners who have command of plants in 
quantity ; but it can never be effective on 
a small scale, nor do we think it tasteful 
except in any but a waved and long flowing 
line, where the eye is varied as it passes 
over it. In long or short straight lines it 
is stiff, and entirely out of keeping with 


anything but the borders of the kitchen or 
small fruit garden. 

The accompanying plan, Fig. 6, of a sym- 
metrical flower-garden, taken from Loudon, 
we have seen worked up with satisfactory 
effect : 


= 


The centre was occupied by a fountain of 
water, and each bed planted with a separ- 
ate variety of plants, the colors and heights 
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so arranged, that they graded and shaded 
from a centre toward the fountain, and also 
toward the outer walk. It was originally 
designed to be placed on a corner of a lawn, 
and hence the few beds outside of the cir- 
cle. These, of course, are left out when it 
is placed, as we have seen it, surrounded 
by turf. 
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DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE RESIDENCE. 


BY ROBERT MOOK, ARCHITECT, 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


We show here a design for a medium- 
sized cottage, such as one might build on a 
village lot of sixty or a hundred feet in 
width. 

It is a framed building, filled in with 
brick (soft brick might be used), laid on 
their edges in mortar, and covered exter- 
nally with weather boarding; the roof cov- 
ered with shingles cut in patterns. 


the piazza railing of scroll-sawed penetra- 
tions, give a character to the design. 

The accommodation of the plan is as fol- 
lows: A veranda, 10 feet wide, shields 
the front of the first story, from which 
leads a hall 7 feet wide, and containing the 
stairway to the chamber floor ; a parlor, 13 
feet by 18 feet, on the left of the hall, with 
a bay window opposite the door, with a 
library or chamber back of it ; on the right 
hand of the hall is a dining-room, 13 feet 


The framing may be of spruce or hem- 
lock timber (the former is the best, but 
the latter is generally used), and the fin- 
ishing of white pine; the details few, sim- 
ple, and bold, with the roof quite steep, 
and the eaves of broad projection, to shield 
the sides, and the windows wide and airy. 
A light ridge ornament at the peak of the 
roof, a finial of iron over the dormer, and 





. 7.—Perspective. 


by 18 feet, communicating with the kitch- 
en, situated back of the dining-room, 
with closets and passage-way between; 
behind the kitchen fire-place is placed the 
private stairway to the chamber floor, and 
under the same the stairway to the cellar, 

A porch covers the back door leading 
from the kitchen, which may be enclosed, 
and be used as a scullery. 

The ‘chamber floor contains five cham- 
bers, of large, medium, and smaller size, 
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with closets to each; and in the back part 
of the hall are enclosed stairs leading to 
the garret, which is here meant to be left 
unfinished, but is capable of containing sev- 
eral good rooms. 

The cellar is to be under the whole of 
the house, affording ample room for all 
sorts of storage, cold-room, store-room, 
bins, &c. 
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It is not intended in this design to intro- 
duce any superfluous fittings; the closets 
fitted simply with shelves and hooks ; the 
wood-work white, or (which is better) to 
be grained or tinted with color; and the 
walls of the principal rooms may be enrich- 
ed with some simple, tasty paper-hangings. 
The hall floor may be laid with alternate 
strips of walnut and ash, which costs but 
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little more than good oilcloth, and does not 
need renewing. 

The exterior should be painted of a warm 
rich brown, or yellowish brown, using: four 
tints, the lightest for the whole body of the 


Fig. 9. 
house ; the next darkest for the eaves, ve- 
randah, window-trimmings, &c.; the third 
darkest for window-sashes, blinds, &c. ; and 
the darkest only for touching up here and 
there to make it appear lively. : 


THE DETROIT GRAPE. 


In the November number of the Horti- 
CULTURIST, a notice appeared of the above- 
named grape, as shown at the Lake Shore 
Grape-Growers’ meeting in Cleveland. 
From the same source, we have received 
the accompanying outline figure of a bunch 
and description, as follows: 

Detroit Grape—First shown at Cleveland, 
October, 1866, by Mr. T. R. Chase, of 
Cleveland, who says the vine was found 
growing in a garden owned by himself in 
Detroit, Michigan, about six years since ; 
supposed to be a seedling. 

Vine very vigorous and hardy, with fo- 
liage much resembling Catawva. Wood, 


short-jointed ; in size, about ‘half way be- 
tween Catawba and Delaware; has so far 
been unprotected, and has yearly produced 
abundance of fruit; has shown no indica- 
tion of mildew or rot, and may be classed 
as perfectly hardy. 

Fruit.—Bunches large; very compact. 
Berries, very dark; rich brown claret, 
with a thick light claret bloom; round; 
generally very large and uniform on the 
bunch. Flesh, with very little pulp; rich 
and sugary, with a sprightly Catawba fla- 
vor. The juice must weighs from 85° to 
88° of Oechsle’s scale. Ripens with Dela- 
ware. 
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Fie. 10.—The Detroit Grape. 
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BEURRE BACHELIER PEAR. 


Fruit—size large; form oblong, ovate, 
pyriform; color, greenish yellow, mostly 
overspread and marbled with smooth, rus- 
set and scattering black dots of irregular 


size; stem, short, rather stout, sometimes 


set with a lip or neck, especially in highly 
cultivated specimens, usually as shown in 
our outline; calyx, partially open, with 
short, stiff segments; basin, open, regular, 
almost broad, rather deep, flesh, yellowish 
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white buttery, melting, juicy, sweet and 
rich; core, small; seeds, very dark brown ; 
Season, November and December. 

This pear is comparatively new, and de- 
serves further trial. The tree is not con- 





sidered a first-class grower, and perhaps 
would not bear neglect, but under good 
ordinary cultivation, succeeds well, and 
gives a fruit rich and delicious in quality 
and we think pleasant to every palate. 
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COMTE DE FLANDRES PEAR. 


g, slender, inserted with a slight 
form; color, yellowish, much covered, lip in a narrow cavity; calyx, broad and 
traced and dotted with russet, and occa- open, with short, stiff, erect and connected 
sionally some crimson red in the sun; stem, segments; basin, very shallow; flesh, 


Fruit—size, medium; form, oblong, pyri- rather long 


\Y 
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yellowish white, buttery, with many appar- small; seeds, imperfect. Season, November, 
ent coarse grains around the core, but The tree of Comte de Flandres is vigor- 
which melt freely in the mouth, sweet, ous, a good bearer, and should be in all 
juicy, and very good; core, medium or amateurs’ collections. 








MAJOR 


Fruit—size large, form roundish, often 
oblate, slightly inclining to conic, sides 
sometimes unequal, slightly angular; skin 
smooth; color, greenish yellow, ground 
mostly overspread, striped and splashed 


with rich deep red, and with many light 
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APPLE, 


russet grey dots, neither large nor small ; 
stalk, short; cavity, deep, open, regular; 
smooth, at times a little russetty green; 
calyx, large, with stiff, short, lateral pro- 
jecting segments; basin, broad, open and 
rather deep; flesh, greenish yellowish, with 
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pale pea green marblings, crisp breaking, 
juicy, mild, sub-acid, rich aroma; core, 
small, seeds long pointed. 
ber and December. Originated in North- 
umberland County, Pa. 

As ashowy market fruit, this apple would 


Season, Novem- 


always command a ready sale; and as a 
table fruit, it is rich, mild and pleasant to 
the taste. We think it deserves attention 
from fruit growers, beyond what it has 
thus far received. 
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SHORT NOTES OF A TRIP EAST. 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Wira a view to refresh my memory on 
fruits, and to see if, in my practice of land- 
scape gardening, I had by any possibility 
got behind the age, I recently packed up a 
few traps in a little carpet sack; my good 
wife put up some cold meat, fowl, and bread 
and butter; a friend gave me a bottle of dry 
Catawba wine wherewith I took seat in the 
cars fora visit among the pomologists of 
the East, and a look over and through the 
many elegant residences and grounds of the 
North and East Rivers, and so on east to 
Boston. I shall not undertake to tell all I 
saw, for, like some old country gardeners, [ 
think, if I tell, it will be giving away 
knowledge which has cost me dollars to 
obtain. 


I will, however, tell you of a wild, yet 
cultivated place that I saw in Springfield, 
Mass., owned and resided on, by George 
M. Atwater, Esq. A house in the Anglo- 
Italian style, unlike any other that I ever 
saw, is built on the very brow of a hill, 
from which commanding views of the city, 
the broad Connecticut River, Mount Tom, 
and various other mountains and hills are 
obtained. The entrance is from a plain 
through a natural wood, where the road, 
even although good, yet presents the natu- 
ral, not artificial, appearance, until, as you 
approach the house, of which glimpses are 
occasionally obtained, you come upon view 
of a smooth, clean, open lawn, and enter 
upon a smooth, clean, artificially-made 
roadway. As I said, the house is situated 
upon a bold point of a hill, and all around 
it, say fifty to one hundred feet, with the 
exception of the lawn in front, comes up the 
wilderness of oaks, birches, pines, beeches, 
ash, maples, hemlocks, &c. Some tall, 
erect, towering one hundred and fifty feet 
in their grandeur, with their many arms 
outstretched; others slender and graceful 
in their foliage, swaying body and branches 


to the breeze. An undergrowth in some 
places almost becoming a thicket, in others 
just enough to allow each bush to show its 
garniture of foliage and flower. Here aza- 
leas, kalmias, rhododendrons, &c., are in 
their natural homes, and abound. Many a 
group that others would readily give a hun- 
dred or more dollars for, are here growing 
in their natural seed bed, the beauty of 
which requires only to be seen to-be appre- 
ciated. Many other elegant places are to 
be found around Springfield ; but, as a gen- 
eral thing, while they have expended liber- 
ally, true taste and judgment, combining 
knowledge of foliage, habit, and growth of 
tree and shrub, together with the laws of 
light and shade, to produce pleasing effect, 
have not been used in their forming. I saw 
few places where grouping had been made 
with any more judgment and knowledge 
than in Central Park, New York, where 
every one at all conversant with the sub- 
ject agrees that, however well and perfect 
the roads and masonry, most egregious 
blunders have been made in the planting. 

But perhaps I have said enough ; if not 
careful, some reader may think I am half 
“hold” country myself, and think there 
is nothing like what we have around Cleve- 
land. 

In and around Boston; what a place. 
Just suits me. Fine buildings; pleasant 
homelike places ; elegant country seats, 
with grand lawns, extensive green and 
grape houses; but, more than all, men— 
men who can, and will, and love to talk of 
fruits and flowers; of rock and rivulet; 
even while, as it were, engaged in the daily 
drudgery of money-making. I stepped in 
here, I stepped in there, and took a look. 
I called on this man, and on that ; and now 
ll tell you a little of what I saw when I 
called on CO. M. Hovey ut his garden. Here, 
let me show you a beautiful weeping beech 
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twisting, twining, drooping, yet erect—the 
most graceful, yet absurd tree, that, like a 
country gawk, always makes you pleased in 
spite of yourself when you look at it. Next, 
see this weeping, cut-leaved birch—graceful, 
pendulous, each leaf daintily cut; glossy ; 
and on its pensile, spray or twigs waving 
airily, like feathers. Here is the Kilmar- 
nock, and there the new American willow; 
both graceful, but low-growing; decided 
weepers ; suited more to the cemetery than 
elsewhere. Here the weeping poplar, that 
is beautiful while young, but gains stateli- 
ness with its years, until its beauty as a 
drooping tree is measurably lost. Here 
well, its no use going through the cata- 
logue; but here, let me tell you, you can 
see well-grown specimens of everything 
enumerated in Leroy or Duvasse, in Hovey 
or Pheenix; and if you go there, don’t fail 
to go through the plant-houses; even if 
you do not always choose to live in the tro- 
pics, it harms no one to see, from time to 
time, the many beautiful plants gathered 
therefrom. Over the way, across the street, 
you are among pear trees by the thousand ; 
tall, yet pyramidal; so that, although 
standing within about eight feet of each 
other, they do not trouble their neighbors, 
Branches carefully pruned out; some of 
those inclined to be too rampant have their 
heads taken off, setting them back a little, 
like the boy that behaved bad, and had 
again to stand at table; but their bodies 
are all clean scraped, and all evincing health. 
That, together with the hundreds of other 
specimens in the gardens and vicinity of 
Boston, can but convince any doubter that 
pear-growing is not a difficult matter, pro- 
vided they choose to give ordinary common 
sense brains to the subject. Mr. Hovey 
still keeps his magazine going, and to it we 
of the West are mainly indebted for the 
knowledge of the doings and sayings of 
that most valuable of all societies—the 
Massachusetts Horticultural. 

Irem or THAT Socrety.—Since my last 
visit to Boston, they have built a splendid 
building for their own use, for discussions 





on fruits and flowers, potatoes and cabbages, 
and the showing of the same on their fete 
days. It is a building every visitor of Bos- 
ton should see. Immense halls, large li- 
brary and office rooms, elegant statues, life 
portraits of all the presidents of the Society 
are among the points that attract, occupy, 
and invite your admiration. 

From the Hall, I went to visit Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, where, as to everybody 
else who talks or loves horticulture, a kind 
welcome was extended; and after a run 
over the grounds, seeing the hundreds of 
Beurre d’Anjou and other pear trees, all 
evincing the care of a good husbandman, 
I carefully looked over Jarge-bearing trees 
of Clapp’s Favorite, and satisfied myself 
that its habit is a good one for pear-growers 
who do not love work, inasmuch that it is a 
strong grower, yet so open, and withal so 
erect, that little or no pruning is required. 

From the garden to a look over various 
numbers of the Rogers’ Hybrid grapes, of 
which I will write more some time; and 
then a hasty glance through the hundreds 
of outlines of pears, with descriptions, gath- 
ered in long years of care and attention ; 
and then, with alook and taste of box after 
box, specimen on specimen of the newer 
and older sorts of pears, I had to come 
away—to come away from where, if [could 
stay a month, I could every day find some- 
thing new to discuss, and a man to discuss 
it with. 

From Boston to New York, where, leav- 
ing my little carpet sack, I took care to 
visit the Messrs. Parsons, at Flushing, 
where I found immense houses, filled with 
camellias, roses, rhododendrons, &c., and 
numberless houses in which grapes had been 
grown, but now all taken up and heeled-in, 
awaiting customers. 

The Messrs. Parsons are very extensive 
growers and dealers, and especially in 
grapes, camellias, and rhodedendrons, the 
latter of which I am desirous every man 
who pretends to have any flowering shrub 
in his grounds should possess. As yet, our 


plantations and grounds are too bare of 
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shrub evergreens, which add cheerfulness 
and life without the gloomy character cre- 
ated by large evergreen trees. 

From Flushing back to New York, where, 
of course, I visited the rooms of the pub- 
lishers of the Horricutturist, where, al- 
though I expected to see much,I did not 
expect to find so much reality. The Messrs. 
Wovdward are live men, and we who read 
the Horticutturist may be thankful 
therefor ; they see and appreciate the wants 
of the people, and are exerting themselves 
to create books and illustrations to meet 
those wants. 

From New York to Newburgh, where, of 
course, every pomologist knows that Char- 
les Downing is the first man to be called 
on by any one who wants to talk fruit. As 
usual I found him busily engaged, for he is 
a man knowing no idle hours, with his 
fruits, his flowers, &c. Outlining a fruit, 
gathering or protecting a flower, grafting, 
budding, planting, pruning, and training 
tree or vine are his occupations, and the 
world knows not, nor will ever appreciate 
the value of such a man. With some fif- 
teen hundred or more varieties of apples, 
nine or ten hundred of pears, and of cher- 
ries, plums, &c., with all the smaller fruits, 
growing in his own grounds, it is a labor of 
no small amount to examine, keep distinct, 
classify, portray, and describe them all, and 
he only who has practised on a hundred or 
two can, perhaps, understand it. Without 
pretension, without desire for public appre- 
ciation, this man, solely from the love of 
the subject, is sifting the chaff of fruit and 
flower from the wheat, and making his re- 
cord thereof; and should he ever publish, 
we outsiders would reap the benefit. 

The Hudson River, it is well known, 
abounds in beautiful places, many of which 
I visited, but cannot now write of. How- 
ever, [may mention that at Fishkill, the 
place of H. W. Sargent, Esq., amused while 
it instructed me. As a landscape place, its 
arrangement is anything but correct ; but 
as a place where one may study trees, new 
and rare, and particularly evergreens, it is, 
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perbaps, more valuable than any other. I 
may, however, say that the manner in 
which many of the rare evergreens are pro- 
tected and shaded, by natural overshadow- 
ing trees and artificial screens, gives no ac- 
tual criterion of their hardihood in exposed 
positions. 

The most beautiful place that I saw here- 
abouts was a recently planted and arranged 
one belonging to General Howland. Good 
judgment has been used in the arrangement 
of the roads, with one exception, and espe- 
cially has breadth and character been kept 
in the position of the groups; but in the 
arrangement of the trees, a few years will 
exhibit to all, what now only appears to 
the student, viz., the fact that many trees 
are too near the paths, and that others 
have centre positions when they should 
have outside ones. Such blunders, how- 
ever, are too common, and perhaps no more 
apparent here than in many other places; 
at any rate, the place is richly worth a 
visit by any gentleman desirous of improv- 
ing his own grounds, or by any landscape 
artist. 

On the Newburgh side of the river, the 
place of Geo. Elliot, Esq., pleased me most. 
The house is situated about in the centre of 
the grounds, from which extensive views are 
had of the grand and beautiful river, the 
city of Newburgh, surrounding mountains, 
&c.; and immediately in front, one of the 
finest, though not the best kept, lawns that 
I ever saw. It is broken just right by 
groups, so that extent, and yet diversity of 
views are obtained ; and the groups, as a 
whole, as well as the single trees, are most 
capitally arranged. In rear of the house, 
the hill rises gradually, and, with its plant- 
ing of tall trees, gives to the place a back- 
ground rarely found in our country. 

Further on, at a little unpretending 
place, over the door of which I read “ Wel- 
come to Woodbine,” owned by Mr. Burton, 
I saw the most beautiful views of all, both 
up and down the river. Very little has 
been done to the place, but it is susceptible 
of being made one of the most beautiful of 
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the many beautiful places on the noble 
Hadson. 

At Mr. Rogers’ place, I saw a grape and 
plant house, planned and built by the 
Messrs. Woodward, of the Horticu.tvurist, 
which, of all the number I saw, I liked 
best, mainly because of its low roof, which 
enables a more uniform heat to be retained, 
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at a less expense of fuel; at the same time 
the house is so proportioned that it presents 
a good architectural appearance outside, 
not “squatty,” as too many do. 

The next place but stop, guess I have 
written enough for this time, so will leave 
my farther notes for a future time, should 
they be wanted. 





NEW THEORY OF GRAPE ROT. 


In a late number of the New York Herald, 
we find an article from Mr. John F. Ben- 
nett, Pittsburgh, Pa., upon the rot in 
grapes. Mr. Bennett we know to bea close 
observer, and to have traveled widely, ever 
having his eyes and ears open. In this arti- 
cle, he takes the ground that grape-rot is 
the result of blows, local, and produced by 
lightning. After rehearsing the various 
soils and the elemepts of growth—heat, 
light, water, &c.—and the various supposed 
causes of the disease, he goes on to say that 
“ Tt is not caused from within by disease of 


the plant in roots or branches, otherwise | 


all the branches and berries would be affect- 
ed and not (as is the case) individual berries 
on some of the branches. Then it is caused 
by some external influence ; and if external 
it must be mechanical—an effect. 

In its manner of action it is shown to be 
local ; a blow or wound received, more or 
less minute, causing death to the part re- 
ceiving it, and spreading its decomposition 
into the parts surrounding. What is there 
in nature gives blows causing death ? 
Lightning does. Lightning is an effect, and 
therefore mechanical. It is prevalent in 
summer and not in winter. It always takes 
place during close, damp, sultry weather, 
which it clears in showers of rain.” 

He then explains the manner in which 
lightning gives this deadly stroke. which is 
the burning thereby of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, producing steam which, in even minute 
particles, is destructive of life. He says: 


“Tf the point struck is so minutely struck 
as to bear a small relative proportion to 
the whole of the living ebject, the part 
struck and become dead is ejected from the 
living body, leaving a scar or wound; if it 
bears so large a proportion that the remain- 
ing living part of the body cannot recover, 
the decay extends, and, in a lon-er or 
shorter time, the whole body perishes. If 
the body struck, by reason of the free and 
nascent elements within it, is capable of 
being ignited, and so continues the flash 
through its whole body, instant death in 
all its parts takes place. In all cases where 
vivid flashes of lightning occur, the influ- 
ence extends a considerable distance around; 
and although the flash may appear to kill 
only where it strikes, it yet ignites the 
suitable free elements around it, and kills 
in part, or so as to injure more or less se- 
verely, all around. Also, where there is 
no vivid lightning or flash during the moist 
sultry weather, the same processes are tak- 
ing place, minutely wounding every veget- 
able and animal life—in vegetables showing 
itself by small scars on the Jeaves, and in 
animals by a tendency to diarrhea. Dur- 
ing this hot wet weather, the earth becomes 
a bad conductor away of these free ele- 
ments, and the more so when from the na- 
ture of the soil water is retained. Thus, 
the plants growing on clayey, marly soils 
are more subject to the attacks of this si- 
lent lightning or electricity than those 
growing on porous, sandy soils. 
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Where climbing plants are protected by 
the trees into which they climb, the leaves 
of the trees receive the injury, and the 
climbing plants and their fruit are protect- 
ed. Where plants and shrubs are near for- 
est or orchard trees, they are similarly pro- 
tected. Where, as in neglected vineyards, 
tall weeds are allowed to grow and over- 
shadow the fruit of the vines, the grapes 
are protected in part, and the weeds receive 
the injury. Where, as in young vineyards 
the few bunches growing are near the bot- 
tom of the stake, and the new wood and 
leaves overhanging them are not tied up, 
but allowed to fall down and cover, sur- 
round and shelter the bunches, the leaves 
receive the shock of the lightning, and the 
grapes are protected. Where, in bad tying 
of the vines many of the bunches are crowd- 
ed into the middle of the bush, and there 
covered and hidden from sight, and appar- 
ently almost smothered for want of air and 
light, these inside bunches escape the rot. 
Where grapevines are producing fruit on 
the tops of arbors, the bunches of grapes 
hanging below, and the leaves shooting up 
above, the leaves receive the injury in great 
part, and the grapes comparatively escape. 

Here let it be remarked, that though the 
grapes may have escaped the rot by means 
of the protecting influence of the leaves, 
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yet if the leaves are in great part injured 
or destroyed, the grapes do not ripen, and 
are valueless for wine purposes. The rea- 
son why old vineyards are more liable to 
rot than young ones is, that the old ones 
are not so well protected by leaves and 
vigorous growth of new wood. For the 
same reason, the Catawba is more liable 
than the Isabella, and the Isabella more 
liable than the Concord, and all vines of 
small growth of wood more liable than 
those vines that grow abundantly into wood 
and leaves.” 

Besides the grape rot, he classes pear 
blight, mildew, the rot in peach, plum, &c., 
&c., as all attributable to the same cause, 
viz., mechanical injury from the heat of 
lightning. As a remedy or preventive, he 
suggests the introduction of copper-coated 
lightning-rods throughout the vineyards, 
and among fruit orchards. 

We confess, at present, we are unbeliev- 
ers in his theory; but if there is anything 
in it, certainly the preventive is easily 
adopted, and we trust experiments will be 
made. If Mr. Bennett will show us vine- 
yards in which the preventive has proved a 
success for a series of years, we shall feel 
more confidence in the theory than we 
now do. 


NOTES ON THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Wirnin Doors.—All here written is to, 
the point ; and I must say that, in reading, 
I had to repeat, “‘ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s goods ;” for I have just that 
love of all quaint old furniture, &c., that I 
cannot avoid a kind of envy whenever I 
meet with, or read of one possessed thereof. 
We are, however, I fear, too fast a people 
to have much respect paid to old furniture, 
because of early associations. I should go 
further than the writer has done. I would 
not stop at the dining or breakfast-room, 
but, in arranging my rooms, would al- 


ways so plan, that the room in which the 
family were to pass most of their time 
should be the most pleasant in its expo- 
sure and outviews. Store-closets, pantries, 
and reserve parlors or bedrooms should, 
with me, if possible so to plan convenient- 
ly, be placed in the most uncongenial parts 
of the house. We want “line upon line” 
on this subject; and I do believe that if 
our ministers of the Gospel would occasion- 
ally unbend themselves, and preach home 
comforts. and cheerful arrangements, they 
would accomplish more in perfection of their 
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mission than by any continued drumming 
of doctrinal points, or threatenings of fu- 
ture punishment. 


Rurat Arcuitecturg, No. 18.—A plain 
comprehensive, and yet effective design. I 
wish some of. our country joiners were 
compelled to at least see plans by capable 
architects before they set up as designers 
and house-builders. [I have before me, 
looking from my window as I write, an in- 
stance where taste in effect has been en- 
tirely lost, simply because of want of pro- 
jection to the roof, and breadth of casing 
to doors and windows. 

In low-priced dwellings, I think, there is 
more of effect obtained by some little addi- 
tional breadth of board, or a plain hood, 
&c., &c., than architects, as a rule, credit. 
Or it may be that, as mankind are all sel- 
fish, the architects should not be counted 
exceptions; and as men work for credit as 
well as pay, and as these cheap houses do 
not, as a rule, afford any reputation to the 
designers, therefore, as a rule, they are 
planned with as little trouble as possible, 
and hence our country towns abound in 
specimens of house-building neither pleas- 
ant to the eye of taste, nor convenient for 
the wants of the dwellers therein. 


Rocers’ No. 4 Grare.—I am glad to 
see this record, but I do not think the 
drawing correct. Most bunches that I have 
seen this year were more shouldered, and 
far longer; but perhaps it is well to err on 
the safe side, and in speaking of a fruit, say 
no more in its praise than it will fully 
merit. 

I notice the editor of the Gardener’s 
Monthly, in recent notices of the Rogers’ 
grapes as examined at Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder’s, puts this number down as “ late.” 
Unless Concord can be called a “late” 
ripening grape, I cannot see how 4 can be 
so classed. 

Grape Memoranpa.—A readable record, 
but with a tinge of praise to the Ives Seed- 
ling that makes one wonder how such 
grape-men as Cincinnati affords, should 
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have so long remained in ignorance and 
blindness when the knowledge and light 
was yearly among them, and shown upon 
their horticultural tables. I am somewhat 
conversant with Cincinnati, and rejoice to 
learn that with all their discouragements 
in vine-growing, they have found at last a 
reclaimer for past errors in a grape that 
yearly produces over 500 gallons to the 
acre, and sells at once direct from the press 
at four and a-half and five dollars per 
gallon. 

I am glad, also, to learn that this grape, 
which gives such a large quantity of juice 
to the acre, “makes an excellent raisin ;” 
for in so learning, I have again to go over 
my reckoning, which has heretofore been: 
that a grape for that purpose should have 
little juice and a great proportion of sugar. 


The writer says, in effect, if not in so 
many words, that the Kelly Island people 
“regard summer pruning in any season as 
a positive detriment.” It may be so; but 
if such is the case, I can only say I think 
Kelly Islanders have come too hastily to a 
conclusion. 


With all kindness, I must say they have 
been a little vain of their years of previous 
success, and had built up a tower of Babel, 
as it were, among themselves that, as of 
old, has fallen, and left them in a semi- 
wondering, semi-chagrined condition. 


Their lands, however, are no less valua- 
ble as grape lands than formerly; and if 
they have overrated their powers, it is only 
a question of time to restore. 

The record given of Mr. Miller producing 
on an acre last year eight tons of grapes, 
and this season his vines with a show of 
only a quarter crop, and many vines winter 
killed, is only another evidence that man 
in horticultural pursuits, as well as in mer- 
cantile, often grasps at too much, and be- 
comes over-confident of his own knowl- 
edge. 


Importing Eneiish Sparrows.—I do 
not personally know how much truth there 
may be in the writer’s objection to the 
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sparrow. J am not an ornithologist, but I 
have heard those conversant with that 
study and knowledge, class the sparrow as 
only preying upon insects. I had supposed 
that the covering of fruits with nets, &c., 
in England, only related to the amateur or 
gentleman’s grounds, where choice speci- 
mens were to be preserved. Is it possible 
that the grower of acres of small fruits for 
marketing has to protect them with net- 
ting? If that is to beso here, heaven pro- 
tect us from the sparrow, or even the jenny 
wren, for our cultivators have enough to 
contend with now, let alone buying out a 
few dry goods establishments to cover in 
their strawberry beds. 

Hicx’s AppLe—Dorsoris Pear.—Thanks 
for these records ; but will not Mr. Hick’s 
give us alittle more of detailed description ? 
From these descriptions, the maker-up of a 
descriptive list of apples or pears would 
have but a sorry show, and in absence of 
a specimen would not know whether to 
class the apple among red, white, or green ; 
or whether best as compared with Golden 
High Top Bough or other sweets. 

EXPERIENCE WITH Grape SEEDLINGS.— 
A capital record of practice, and of value 
to every grower of grape seedlings. 

Growrne Asparacus.—Thanks for this 
record; to many it will probably be new; 
to me it is no novelty. I have tried this 
transplanting process as much as here de- 
scribed ; have practiced sowing my seed im- 
mediately in the bed where designed to be 
permanent, and as they grew, thinned out 
the plants to proper spaces; and have also 
grown beds of fine asparagus by taking up 
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plants (self sowed) from an old bed, when 
about six inches high, and replanting them. 
In either case success came. 

After all, the amateur who only wants a 
small bed had better purchase good, strong 
two-year-old plants, and set them in ground 
dug deep and made rich. And furthermore, 
if his ground is dry, let him set his plants 
in trenches eight inches deep, and cover as 


usual at first, and drawing on more soil 
from year to year, until about the third 


year the ground is level. Some of the 
very best asparagus beds that I know have 
been so prepared. 

Grapes 1n City Yarps.—Good ; here 
you have multum in parvo. Our friend liter- 
ally revels within the shade of his own 
vines while eating of their delicious fruits. 
Your city readers and owners of small lots 
should take courage; but when planting, 
it may be well for them to think how much 
foliage their vines may be expected to grow 
when eight or ten years old, and ask them- 
selves if a few less vines, giving each more 
space, will not produce equally profitable 
results. 

GREELEY Prize on Grapes.—I do not 
see how the Committee could do otherwise 
than as they did in this matter. If these 
committee awards were to have any influ- 
ence on the public, then we might perhaps 
regret the causes which led to their present 
decision ; but we doubt if a good horticul- 
turist in the country, will be swayed one 
iota by this or the former premium award 
on the Baldwin apple. Not one vine or 
tree, of either sort, more will they plant. 


REvUBEN. 


EE 


THE GRAPES, OLD AND NEW VARIETIES—THEIR CONDUCT IN 1866. 


Ir may be interesting to your readers 
how—after the excessive wet summer of 
1865, and the enormous crops which some 
varieties produced, and which occasioned 
an imperfect ripening of their wood—the 
different varieties behaved this summer. 


Catawba—As this is the oldest, I will 
give it the first notice. Sorry to say, it 
did not improve with age. Most of our 
Catawba vineyards are dead, or so badly 
damaged that they will hardly recover ; 
yet, strange to say, a few vineyards pro- 
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duced an exceedingly fine crop, some aver- 
aging as high as 500 to 600 gallons per acre. 
This shows again that location and soil 
have a great deal to do with the success of 
certain varieties. 

Norton’s Virginia—A fair crop generally, 
although some vineyards have suffered very 
much by excessive bearing last year. Most 
of the vines look well again this fall; have 
medium sized, well ripened wood, and pro- 
mise a fine crop next year. Average yield 
this year, about 300 gallons peracre. This 
is here still the great staple variety for red 
wine. While I am on this subject, I will 
just refer to several grape articles, where 
the comparative merits of Norton’s and 
Ives’ Seedlings have been discussed, espe- 
cially to ‘Grape Memoranda,” in the No- 
vember number of the Horrticutturist, 
where M. H. L. says, “that Mr. McCul- 
lough, of Cincinnati, writes to him.” We 
think the Norton’s Virginia grape the best, 
but very unproductive; the Ives’ next best, 


and very productive, and hence the most 


profitable in cultivation. Mr. McCullough 
also stated, at the Grape-Growers’ Meet- 
ing, at Cleveland, “that it was not true 
that Norton’s Virginia averaged 400 gal- 
lons to the acre in Missouri, although ‘it 
was so stated by respectable authority.” 
Now, I can tell Mr. McCullough that Nor- 
ton’s Virginia averages more here than 400 
gallons, as I can prove to him by years of 
trial and the testimony of all our wine- 
growers, who have cultivated that grape 
for wine alone, and not also taken a crop of 
layers from the vines at the same time, as 
has been but too frequently done. 1200 
bearing vines, p!anted 6—6, consequently 
about an acre, produced 1,300 gallons of 
pure juice for me last year; and although 
this is the largest yield on record, we can 
average 500 to 600 gallons per acre with 
that variety easy enough. If he wishes 
proof of this, it shall be forthcoming. If it 
does not do so for him, or for the grape- 
growers around Cincinnati, it only shows 
that they have not the right soil for it, or 
do not give it fair treatment; and the lat- 
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ter is not so very improbable, when we take 
into consideration that it took those learn- 
ed gentlemen fourteen to fifteen years of 
fruiting of the Ives to make the grand dis- 
covery that well-ripened grapes of it made 
better wine than they did when just color. 
ed—a fact which every child knows here. 
Just consider, gentle readers of the Hor- 
TICULTURIST, the Ives was fruited twenty- 
six years ago, in a grape-growing region, 
and only a few years ago it began to dawn 
upon their minds that it was really valuable! 
Nicholas Longworth, their great oracle, 
discarded Norton’s Virginia, and said it 
would not make a wine fit to drink, in 
1850; and now his fellow-townsmen de- 
cide that it makes the best wine, but is 
rather unproductive, since they have re- 
ceived it from us again. Comment is un- 
necessary. These single facts speak voluines 
for the discernment of our Cincinnati bre- 
thren. Were F uncharitable, I might at- 
tribute some of Mr. McCullough’s prefer- 
ence to the fact, that the Norton is one of 
the hardest vines to propagate, the Ives 
one of the easiest; and that Mr. McCul- 
lough once almost monopolized the stock 
of the latter. But I will do no such thing. 
T will only advise him to “mind his own 
business,” and not dispute facts which have 
occurred here, and about which he knows 
nothing whatever. I know but little of 
the Ives, am willing to believe all that our 
friends in Cincinnati say it does for them, 
but am satisfied (and they themselves con- 
cede it) that its wine will not, as a heavy 
red wine for medical purposes, rival the 
Norton’s, because the stuff for it is not in the 
grape. It has not the astringency or the 
heavy body of the Norton wine, and I know 
of only two other grapes, the Cynthiana 
and Arkansas, which possess it in the same 
degree. Only in them need the Norton 
fear a rival, as the flavor of the Cynthiana 
is more refined and delicate than the Nor- 
ton, with a still greater body, and other- 
wise the same qualities. It may, and I ra- 
ther think it will, some day supplant the 
Norton, but it is vet very scarce, and very 
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hard to propagate. The Ives will, no 
doubt, make a very pleasant and excellent 
wine, but can not take the place of the 
Norton, according to all I can see ; and 500 
gallons per acre, which the Norton will 
readily give ws here, at four dollars per gal- 
lon, will make it a very paying grape for 
us Missourians to plant. If the Ives suits 
the Ohio soil better, let them plant it; but 
let them not run the Norton down as un- 
productive in locations of which they do 
not know anything. 

Concord.—This continues to grow in fa- 
vor, has produced a good crop again, and is 
a very safe grape to plant for everybody, as 
it will stand more abuse, and greater diver- 
sity of treatment and soil, than almost any 
other. Its wine suits most palates, and 
sells very readily at $2.50 per gallon. It 
will be emphatically the “poor man’s 
drink,” as it will pay to raise and make at 
fifty cents per gallon. Average yield, 
about 1,000 gallons per acre this year. 

Herbemont.—This noble grape has made a 
fair crop again, wherever covered last win- 
ter, as it ought to be, and its wine is “hard 
to beat.” As a delicate white wine, it will 
equal the finest hock wines, and I could 
readily have sold my last year’s crop at 
five dollars per gallon. It has been free 
from rot and mildew this summer, ripened 
its fruit splendidly, also its wood, and pro- 
mises a heavy crop next year. 

Delavare.—Lost its leaves again, and con- 
sequently the yield was slight. Too deli- 
cate for us here, though it makes an excel- 
lent wine; and wherever it flourishes, it 
should be planted by all means. 

Cunningham. — Fair crop, and healthy 
vines; ‘will do,” under same treatment 
as Herbemont, and makes an excellent 
wine. 

Hartford Prolific—A large crop, and fair 
fruit ; profitable for early market, and also 
makes a fair wine here; hangs well to the 
bunch generally. 

Rulander.—Healthy and vigorous ; crop 
fair, but not large; makes an excellent 
wine, of great body and fine flavor. 
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Clinton.—Hardy and productive, but is 
subject to excrescenses on the leaves, and 
partial defoliation. It makes a fair wine, 
but will never rival the Norton, and hardly 
the Concord here; and as the latter pro- 
duces more to the acre, I cannot see the 
advantage of planting Clinton. 

Taylor—Strong grower, and I think a 
fair bearer ; will no doubt make an excel- 
lent white wine, very likely equal to Dela- 
ware. It is subject to the same leaf dis- 
ease as the foregoing. 

Martha.—Fine and healthy, like its pa- 
rent, but sweeter, earlier, and thinner skin; 
will be a very valuable acquisition, and, I 
think, make an excellent white wine. 


Rogers’ No. 1.—Large and fine; very 
productive and strong grower; entirely 
healthy ; makes a wine of a delicate mus- 
cat flavor, and will, I think, prove very 
valuable ; may ripen too late for the North, 
but suits our climate very well. I think, 
if only half the praise the originator of the 
Tona and Israella (of whom more anon) has 
bestowed upon them, had been given to 
some of Mr. Rogers’ hybrids, which deserve 
it much more, the public would be the 
gainers by thousands of dollars. 


Rogers’ No. 3.—Early; fine quality ; look- 
ed healthy and productive; promises well 
for wine ; had a fine crop. 


Rogers’ No. 2.—Not as pleasant an eating 
grape, but may yet be more valuable for 
wine ; lcoked healthy and fine, and pro- 
duced well. 

Rogers’ No. 9.—Seems less healthy in 
leaf as some others; fruit of fine quality, 
and enough of it; also promises well for 
wine. 

Rogers’ No. 15.—Handsome bunch and 
berry, but subject to mildew and rot. The 
berry has too much of a “scratch” to suit 
me. 

Rogers’ No. 19.—Very fine in quality; 
large berry and handsome bunch; one of 
the finest for the table; healthy and vig- 
orous. 
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Creveling.—Somewhat slow in growth, 
but healthy, with abundance of rather 
loose bunches, of very good quality ; will, 
I think, make a fine red wine. 


North Carolina Seedling.—Healthy ; enor- 
mous grower and heavy bearer ; berry and 
bunch large and showy, but very thick 
skin; ripens early; a desirable market 
grape. 

Louisiona.—Better than Rulander in 
quality, resembles that grape closely, but 
is also a very moderate bearer; will make 
one of the finest American wines known. 

Alvey—Healthy, and the fruit of excel- 
lent quality, but slow grower. 


Cassady.—Suffered from leaf blight; no 
rot or mildew ; fruit good, and the must of 
prime quality ; may do well on northern 
slopes. 

Blood’s Black.—Productive as ever, and 
of very fair quality, considering its earli- 
ness. 


Mary Ann.—Rather inferior in quality, 
but very early, and an enormous bearer; 
profitable for early market. 


Perkins.—Productive, foxy, healthy and 
early ; will sell well in market. 

Minor’s Seedling—Productive and healthy, 
but abominably foxy, with thick skin and 
little juice. It may be that our Cincin- 
nati friends need this for flavoring their 
wines, as Mr. Longworth has often said; 
but we here would rather do without its 
flavor. 

Jona.—Second season of its fruiting; set 
badly, rotted badly, mildewed badly, and 
lost its leaves ; quality good, but too “ hard 
to get” here, for us to plant it much. 
My vine, a very strong one, ripened about 
100 berries, all told, and not one perfect 
bunch. 

Israella-—~Second season also of its fruit- 
ing ; a pretty strong vine set three bunches, 
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which ripened about a week later than 
Hartford Prolific; not as foxy as that va- 
riety, but rather acid, and to my taste not 
any better; will hardly “pay” to plant 
here. 


A number of other varieties, such as 
Northern Muscadine, Logan, Brown, Can- 
by’s August, Dracut Amber, Franklin, Le- 
noir, North America, Diana, To Kalon, 
Anna, Kingsessing, I will not touch upon 
further, as they are either too inferior in 
quality, or too unhealthy to pay for culti- 
vating them here. 

The seedling of Norton’s Virginia, by 
Mr. Langendorfer, of this place, has fruited 
again, and is very likely to become a great 
acquisition. The vine is a strong grower; 
immensely productive; bunch long and 
very compact, often nine inches long ; berry 
rather smaller than Norton, black, makes a 
brownish yellow wine, of great body and 
fine flavor, equal, if not superior, to any 
Madeira I ever tasted. It will be only of 
value here and further south, however, as 
it ripens a week later than its parent.— 
Wine has been made from it twice, and 
“takes” wonderfully with every one who 
tries it. It is not yet in the trade, and 
never will be, uniess found superior in 
every respect, therefore it has never been 
named as yet. 

Of the Cynthiana and Arkansas I have 
already spoken before. They did well in 
every respect. 

This is my experience here with grapes 
the last summer, and of course only @ local 
one. My advice to your readers, North, 
South, East or West, is to try for themselves 
for their locations, and, after tryiny, plant 
that which suits them best, not what some 
would-be authority a thousand miles off, 
recommends to them as the “ best grape, 
superior in quality over all others.” 

Georce Husmann. 

Hermann, Mo., November 26, 1866. 
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BUDDING THE MAGNOLIAS. 


BY CHARLES DOWNING, NEWBURGH N. Y. 


In the December number, Reuben asks 
for information respecting budding the 
finer kinds of magnolias, Conspicua, Soulan- 
giana, &. Having had some experience 
with these, 1 give my mode, first saying, 
however, that magnolias are more difficult 
to propagate by budding than most trees, 
and if not successful the first time, repeat 
the operation until you succeed. 

The best stock to work upon is the mag- 
nolia acuminata, commonly called cucumber 
tree. The stocks should be young thrifty 
seedlings, two or three years old, or about 
half an inch in diameter near the ground. 
The trees from which buds or cuttings are 
to be taken should be thrifty and healthy, 
and about half or two-thirds the size of the 
stock to be budded upon. Makea lateral or 
cross-cut about an inch above and below 
the bud through the bark, then down each 
side of the bud perpendicularly from the 
crosscuts, so that the whole piece will be 
about half-the circumference of the cut- 
ting ; then with the thumb and fore finger 
wring it off, only be careful not to press 
and injure or tear out the inside of the bud, 


in which case it will not grow, and another 
must be prepared. With the bud so taken 
from the cutting, proceed to insert it in 
the usual way, tying carefully below and 
above the bud with bass matting. 

In about a week or ten days, look over 
the buds ; if they remain green and fresh, 
it is probable they have taken, that is, will 
live ; then examine the strings or wrapping, 
and if too tight, or appearing as if it was 
cutting into the tree, untie and rewrap it. 
If, on the other hand, the bud looks dark 
and dried, it is likely a failure, and you 
must perform the operation again imme- 
diately. 

Some seasons the work has to be done 
two or three times over, very much de- 
pending on the weather, and the condition 
of the stocks and buds. 

The right time for performing the opera- 
tion, it is difficult to state; but it is when 
the stock is about, or just before complet- 
ing its growth, and preparing to ripen its 
buds—usually about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 


WHAT IS THE “ RENEWAL” SYSTEM OF PRUNING THE GRAPEVINE ? 


BY VITICOLA. 


Crear ideas about matters of practice 
are of vital importance. On looking over 
the literature of grape culture, we are led 
to believe that there is a great deal of con- 
fusion amongst horticultural writers in re- 
gard to the names of the different systems 
of pruning the grapevine; aud hence, when 
we are told by a writer that he prunes ac- 
cording to the renewal plan, we are never 
quite sure that he means what he says. 

Thus Fuller, in the preface to his “ Grape 
Culturist,” says: “ The horizontal arm and 


renewal system has been given, as I believe 
it to be the best for general vineyard cul- 
ture as well as for gardens, where circum- 
stances will permit of its being used.” 
And yet Mr. Fuller’s system is not a re- 
newal system at all; while upon that sys- 
tem (the renewal) he throws unmitigated 
ridicule. It is true that the system which 
he has described is a very good one—one of 
the best; and it is also true that, in the 
abstract, the name is of little consequence ; 
but when we hear a grape-grower say that 
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he prunes on the renewal plan, and prefers 
that to all others, we would like to know 
whether he prunes on the system which 
Mr. Fuller has described, or upon that 
which he has ridiculed. 

We, therefore, deem it of sufficient im- 
portance to enquire what is the renewal 
system ? 

On attempting to look up a printed de- 
finition of the term as applied to grape 
culture, we were somewhat surprised to 
find ourselves unable to trace it as far back 
as even Hoare himself. In no work that 
we have examined can we find the term 
“renewal” prior to well, we are 
afraid to say how late. We must turn this 
point over to Horticola, whose extensive 
research in similar directions is well known. 
Mearns, in Vol. IV. of Transatlantic Horti- 
cultural Society of London (1822), uses 
the term “succession,” and this is the 
nearest that we can get to it. 


From all that we can gather, however 
the term renewal is always applied to those 
systems only in which a young shoot is 
trained up to take the place of the part 
which has been cut away, and thus renew 
the vine; hence the terms succession and 
alternate sometimes mean the same thing as 
“renewal.” Of this renewal system there 
are several modifications. The oldest is 
that commonly called the “Ohio” sys- 
tem. This was the system first adopted in 
this country. After this manner, with 
some modifications, were pruned the vine- 
yards of Antil, Legaux, Smith and others ; 
and a very good engraving of this system, 
as practised by these grape-growers, is 
given in an old work now before us, enti- 
tled, “‘ Rural Economy ; a Treatise on Pisé 
Building, the Culture of the Vine, and 
Road Making.” New Brunswick, N. J., 
1806. 

In this system the fruit is borne upon 
long canes, which are cut away each season, 
and their place supplied by young canes 
grown for that purpose during the time 
that the crop on the fruiting canes is being 
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produced. These young canes renew the 
vine, hence the name. 

The second modification is that suggested 
by Mearns, and fully described by him in 
the work already cited. Phin, in his 
“Open Air Grape Oulture,” has copied 
Mearns’ description and figures. 

The third form is that which is called 
the “alternate spur system.” This is evi- 
dently a renewal system, for each spur, 
after it has borne fruit, is cut away, and its 
place supplied by a cane grown as in the 
first case, the only difference being, that in 
the one instance the cane is left long, and 
in the other it is pruned to a spur. This 
system is never called the renewal system, 
but it is evidently a mere modification of 
that system. 

Thus far, we have alluded to pruning 
alone. When we consider the subject of 
training, we find that another modification 
has been introduced. 

The early furms of the renewal system 
were substantially those adopted in Ohio 
and elsewhere—tne young shoot proceed- 
ing from a central head, and being bowed 
or not at the option of the cultivator. But 
some time prior to the year 1836, Clement 
Hoare applied this renewal plan to that 
mode of training in which horizontal arms 
are adopted, and then we had a system 
which has been extensively known as 
‘* Hoare’s Renewal System.” The horizon- 
tal arms have been adopted for more than 
a hundred years in France, but we believe 
Hoare was the first to combine these with 
the renewal system, properly so called. 

We are aware that in making this asser- 
tion we go contrary to very high authority, 
but we do it, nevertheless. 

Loudon, Grant, and others assert that 
Hoare’s combination is very old. All the 
reply we can make is to ask for the author- 
ities, 

Grant, in his Manual, refers to Speech- 
ley’s quarto volume for a description of 
Hoare’s plan. Our copy of Speechley is 
the 8vo. edition of 1821. We understand, 
however, that the plates are the same as 
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those of the quarto edition, and if so, Dr. 
Grant has committed a singular mistake.— 
Speechley’s alternate system is certainly 
not a renewal system. We could not have 
believed that Dr. Grant could have been 
mistaken on this point after the particular 
reference that he makes to Speechley’s 
work, but we are certain that he has exam- 
ined the plates without consulting the 
letter-press. 

Plate X., in the “ Treatise on Fruit 
Trees,” by William Forsyth (London, 1802) 
much more nearly resembles Hoare’s sys- 
tem. Indeed, Forsyth came very near de- 
scribing Hoare’s exact plan. But a careful 
examination of his work shows that his 
system only resembles Hoare’s during the 
first year, and that destroys its claim to be 
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considered the same as the alternate re- 
newa! plan. 

From all that we can gather, the modern 
renewal system, with horizontal arms, does 
not date farther back than Hoare. 

We believe that on this point we have 
examined most of the English and French 
authors, and we have also looked into some 
German works. Perhaps Horticola can set 
us right if we have made a mistake ; but 
the history of the subject is not so impor- 
tant. The precise meaning to be attached 
to the term renewal is the great point, and 
the fact that both Dr. Grant and Mr. Ful- 
ler have committed an error here, shows 
that our ideas upon this point are not as 
clear as they ought to be. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To ContrisuTors anv OTHErs.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 
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Correction.—The name of the pear 
given in our December number as Dorson, 
should be Dorsoris. 


HorticutturaL Society, JANESVILLE, 
Wisconstn.—F. S. Lawrence, Secretary, 
writes: ‘Can you help us to procure some 
of the reports of State, County, or Town 
Societies, from various localities, for refer- 
ence and to compare notes by. We have, 
as yet, nothing to give in exchange ; but. 
having put our hands to the work, we do 
not intend to have any “let up,” until we 
have placed our society upon a solid and 
enduring basis, and make it one of the in- 
stitutions of the North-West.” 

We commend this society to the notice 
of our readers ; and if any are able to sup- 
ply the reports mentioned, we shall esteem 
it a favor if they will forward them to Mr. 
Lawrence.—[Ep. ] 


Wuat Grapes To Piant.—We have 
been asked to name the best varieties of 
grapes to plant. We should be glad to 
make a satisfactory reply by furnishing a 
satisfactory list;. and were we younger, 
perhaps should attempt; but our present 
impression, after nearly half a century of 
experience, is, that we know little really of 
the different varieties of grapes. Of Ca- 
tawba, Isabella, Clinton, and Concord, we 
may, perhaps, safely say that their charac- 
teristics and values, adaptation to soils, &c., 
have been pretty fairly exhibited, and yet 
it is only recently that traits have shown 
themselves in the Catawba, which the mass 
of growers knew not of ten years ago. The 
Concord, although by many called the 
**people’s grape,” and of late sent to the 
world by a “hundred dollar committee,” 
from what we have seen this past fall, is 
certainly of doubtful character in its value 
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as a grape to be grown where it has to tra- 
vel long distances to market. 

While many are confident of Diana, Iona, 
Rogers’ 3 and 15, as grapes for dry wine 
purposes, yet strictly, the Catawba and 
Delaware are the only ones whose real 
values are known; and of these the former 
will not mature in some localities, and the 
latter has too often a disposition to cast its 
foliage before maturing its fruit, unless un- 
der a very high state of culture. Of the 
dark grapes for the making of the red 
wines, no one denies the superiority of the 
Norton’s Virginia in quality; but as it isa 
difficult sort to propagate, growers of the 
plants do not urge it forward, but claim for 
Clinton, Ives’, and others, a wine almost as 
good, and more abundant in quantity, while 
they are propagated with great rapidity. 
Fifteen or twenty years, with an experi- 
ence in every State, and various sections of 
the States, we consider necessary to decide 
the value of a grape. 


Froir Growers often make mistakes in 
attempting to secure too large a variety. 


It is much more profitable and satisfactory - 


to cultivate well a few choice fruits of each 
sort, than a large number imperfectly. It 
can easily be ascertained from experience 
and observation what kinds are best adapt- 
ed to any particular soil and climate. For 
a moderate sized place, where fruit is not 
grown extensively for market, but mainly 
for home consumption, it is easy to select 
varieties which will furnish fresh fruit for 
the table every day in the year. From 
three to five kinds, each, of our well estab- 
lished favorites of the various sorts of fruit, 
will secure this end. Indeed, if we were 
engaged in raising fruits for market, we 
should prefer to confine ourselves to as few 
varieties as practicable, leaving it for ama- 
teur fruit growers, and rich gentlemen 
farmers to experiment with the new varie- 
ties which are constantly added to our 
stock of fruits. 
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RocueEster, August 10, 1866. 
Messrs. Epirors : 

The selling of old varieties of fruits un- 
der new names is certainly a great nuisance, 
terming it mildly. The latest development 
in this line, I have observed, is the so- 
called “ Golden Queen” strawberry. Tam 
certain that this “ Golden Queen ” is noth- 
ing more nor less than Trollope’s Victoria. 
I saw them both exhibited, side by side, at 
the June meeting of the Rochester Fruit- 
Growers’ Society, where they presented the 
same appearance, and were of the same size 
and flavor. Afterward I saw some of the 
plants of the so-called “* Golden Queen,” 
and the foliage was precisely that of the 
Trollope’s Victoria. I am, therefore, con- 
vinced of their identity, as were also most 
persons at the meeting referred to, so far 
as I could ascertain. 

Your’s respectfully, 
Jacosp Moore. 

P.S.—What 1 have seen of McAvoy’s 
Superior and Russell’s Prolific leads me to 
believe they are distinct; but I doubt if 
McAvoy’s Superior and Buffalo are so. C. 
Downing once told me the two latter were 
thesame. The Buffalo I consider worthless. 


Messrs. WoopwarpD: 


Your remarks on “Street Shades,” in 
your number for December, recalls the 
statement made to me, about thirty years 
since, by Col. Henry Rutgers, of New York: 
that, in passing through Bethlehem, Penn., 
during the Revolution, he was surprised at 
seeing two apple trees at the edge of the 
side walk loaded with fruit, within reach 
of every one passing. Ie dismounted, in- 
quired for the owner, and, with his permis- 
sion, picked off a couple, in order that he 
might say he had done so. 

L informed him that the same, or similar 
trees in the same position, still produced 
crops that were untouched by the public. 
Since that time, large iron-works have been 
established on the opposite side of the Le- 
high, the people are no longer exclusively 















Moravian, and it is probable that the rights 
of the owner are not respected as formerly. 

Also: It is a practice among the German 
farmers in Pennsylvania to tie a wisp of 
straw around one or more cherry trees, to 
indicate that any stranger may freely enter 
the enclosure, and help himself from any 
other tree. 


B. A. 
Passaic, N. J. 





Cuttrnes of house plants, as geraniums, 
fuchsias, verbenas, &c., such as every one 
wants, may easily be grown in the house. 
One of the best materials for the purpose 
we have found to be clear fine charcoal 
dust, about like fine sand in the size of the 
grains. Use a common earthen crock ; see 
that it has good drainage ; then fill to within 
half an inch of the top with the charcoal, 
putting your cuttings in all around and near 
the edge, with about two buds in the char- 
coal and one bud out. If you can, get a 
little piece of hanging moss from the woods, 
and lay it over the whole, letting the cut- 
tings protrude through it, and letting it 
(the moss) hang down all over the sides of 
the crock. Set it on the mantelpiece, or 
on a little bracket-shelfin some part of the 
room where its height will add to warmth, 
and at same time, if you can, near the 
light; water once thoroughly, and after- 
ward just enough to always keep it moist, 
but not wet. The object of the moss is to 
make the crock ornamental for the time 
being, and at same time serve to keep a 
more even condition of moisture on the 
outside. 





Tue Wants or THE Many.—In our Ta- 
ble matter, we shall endeavor, as far as 
possible, to remember that the many have 
not greenhouses, and gardeners skilled in 
the knowledge of the practice of horticul- 
ture and floriculture, but that they are as 
we have been, viz., new beginners, with a 
love of fruit, flower, and vegetable, but 
with limited means and appliances for their 
growth and culture. 





Editor’s Table. 
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GRAPEVINES may be pruned any time 
this or the coming month, provided the 
weather is at a temperature above 40°. 
Although we prefer early autumn for the 
operation, yet the labor must be done ; and 
if omitted in the fall, then the first period 
of warm, soft weather, such as often occurs 
in January, should be seized upon for the 
work. At this season, make the cuts at 
least three inches from the bud, as by so 
doing there will be less risk of injury there- 
to from drying and freezing. 





Mice, Mice.—Examine carefully your 
trees around which you have spread a 
mulch ; so, also, your orchard left in grass. 
As we write, a friend has just come to say 
his young and thrifty dwarf trees, an hun- 
dred or more, are nearly all girdled by 
mice, because his man, when mulching in 
the fall, carelessly put the litter close to 
their bodies. If snow lies deep on the 
earth, it is always safe, and, in the light of 
preventive, profitable, to expend time in 
tramping hard, close around the bodies of 
all fruit trees. By so doing the injurious 
work of many a mouse may be checked. 





Ir is a too common practice with farmers, 
and some professed fruit-growers, to prune 
apple, pear, cherry, and other trees in mid- 
winter. We do not regard the season as 
the correct or best one for the labor; and 
why, because if the operation is correctly 
performed, the cut made close to the bud 
or body, it is liable to dry hard, crack, and 
cause death or an enfeebled condition of 
the bud in the one case, or decay of the 
trunk or large limb in the other. Very 
rare is it that wounds made in winter heal 
over readily. If the work is not carefully 
performed at the first operation, that is, if 
to save the bud from drying, we cut an inch 
beyond it, then the whole has again to be 
gone over in spring or summer; or other- 
wise, on the end of each branch so pruned, 
we have a piece of wood to die and decay. 
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THe CameLiia.—Few plants are more 
beautiful in flower and foliage, none more 
universally admired, and perhaps none more 
easily managed by the gardener or owner 
of a greenhouse for their occupation; but 
as window or family house-room plants, 
they rarely furnish blooms, and are not de- 
sirable. A moist humid air is requisite to 
their perfect blooming, and that is rarely 
obtained in a living-room. 

Meton anp Tomato Seeps WanTEeD.— 
During the coming season, a friend of ours 
proposes devoting land and time to the 
growing of two or more plants of every 
obtainable variety of melon and tomato; 
and if any of our readers have a choice 
kind, we shall feel obliged to them if they 
will forward us a few seeds. 


Harpy Sarvs Seeps.—The seeds of the 
barberry, strawberry tree (euonymous), 
and many others, yet hang upon the bush. 
They may be gathered ; and if you have a 
piece of ground that has been dug the past 
fall, sow them on top even of the frozen 
ground, provided you can procure peat 
muck, or rotten leaf mold from the woods, 
to cover them three or four inches deep. 
In the spring, take off about one-half of 
the muck or mold, and as a general thing, 
your seeds will come forward into strong 
plants before the close of the season. 


Derep Firowers anp Grasses. — Re- 
cently, while visiting a lady friend, who 
has great skill and taste in drying and dis- 
playing flowers and grasses, both in bo- 
quets and on paper, we were reminded of 
how little labor is requisite in the practice, 
and of how much and lasting enjoyment 
they contributed. The process is simply 
care to gather the flowers when they are 
perfectly free from exterior moisture, arranging 
them carefully and tastefully, and placing 
them immediately between the leaves of a 
book, where they soon dry, retaining their 
colors. 
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The family of ferns, both native and for- 
eign, are beautiful, as well as curious, and, 
dried, hold their color perfectly. Ladies 
will find a little practice in this labor very 
pleasant and satisfactory in its results. 


GrarFrtinc Roses.—It should be remem- 
bered that all the hardy perpetual roses, 
which are somewhat difficult to propagate 
by cuttings, can be easily and rapidly in- 
creased by grafting on small pieces of rvots. 

At any time when the ground is open, 
dig up roots of the manetti, or of the old 
Boursalt roses; cut them in pieces of, say, 
four inches long. For grafts, use well- 
ripened shoots of the past year’s growth, 
cuttting them into pieces, each having 
three to four buds; form the lower end into 
a wedge or V form; then having cut a 
piece of root, square across the top end, 
split it, and while with the knife in the 
split holding it open, insert the wedge- 
shaped graft, fitting as perfectly as you can 
on one side, bark to bark; then withdraw 
the knife, and with narrow strips of cotton 
or linen cloth, dipped in melted grafting- 
wax; wrap carefully all over and around 
graft and root, in such manner that the 
graft cannot be displaced, nor moisture get 
within or next to the wound or cut; pack 
away in moist, not wet sand, covering all 
the graft and root. In spring, when the 
ground is in good working condition, set 
out the graft leaving the upper bud just 
level with the ground, and farther care is 
needed only to keep the ground from baking 
on top, or to keep the weeds down. 


PREPARATION.—Although January, and 
in some of the States, months before any- 
thing can practically be done in the flower- 
garden, yet it is not too soon to be think- 
ing over and sketching out plans for form- 
ing the flower-beds, and arranging on paper 
the position of plants. In our present num- 
ber we give some sketches, and shall be 
happy to receive from any amateur a sketch 
or sketches, on which, if agreeable to the 
designer, we will make our comments. 
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Serxinc New Praces. At this season 
of the year, we always find more or less 
people that are desirous of changing their 
present location, either because of its un- 
healthiness, or from a wish to engage in a 
different line of pursuit. Sometimes these 
changes are beneficial, but too o:ten they 
prove the truth of the old adage, ‘ A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss.” 

To any one about to engage in growing 
vegetablés or small fruit for a market, a 
near point to the market he proposes to 
supply, and a light, warm, easily-worked, 
yet good soil, are two requisites to success. 
The grower of apples, pears, grapes, &c., 
may be at any distance from market, where 
he can command location, free compara- 
tively, from early and late frosts. Distance 
and costs of transportation are often more 
than balanced in the price of lands, and 
yet oftener in the certainty of crop from 
year to year. 


A visit, a short time since, paid to some 
of our Connecticut and Massachusetts men, 
brought to our mind their troubles with 
field mice. We found on every hand that 
each tree, grapevine, or choice plant, had 
been carefully prepared for the winter, by 
forming around its base a little mound of 
earth. We saw quite large orchards broken 
and irregular from missing trees, and were 
told it was all from mice girdling them in 
winter. ' 

We suggested to them, and do so here, 
wrapping the crown of the treo with strong 
coal tar paper, letting it into the ground 
four inches, or thereabout, and extending 
up one foot. An application of this will 
last several years, and is certainly less trou- 
ble and expense than the yearly mound- 


ing up. 


Hyacintus in water for window winter 
flowering should have the bulb placed so, 
that its base only can touch the water ; and 
for the first two weeks, either place the 
glass in a dark room, or wrap around it a 
wrapper of some dark shade of paper.— 
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After the roots have started well, take off 
the paper wrapper, draw the bulb from the 
glass, and emptying out the water, cleanse 
the glass, and replace with fresh soft rain 
water ; replace again the bulb, and set the 
glass where it will have plenty of light, air, 
and warmth. If possible, never let the 
temperature of a room in which hyacinths 
are growing in glasses, go below 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Our Southern, and indeed our Middle 
States fruit-growers will find their rasp- 
berry, currant, and gooseberry plants to 
succeed best when the ground has an incli- 
nation to the North. Mulching is also even 
more requisite to production of good rasp- 
berries in the South than in our Northern 
States. Keep the roots cool and moist, 
not wet, and any tolerable soil will grow 
good fruit of the raspberry, gooseberry, or 
currant. 


In planning for your purchases of trees 
or vines for spring planting, it is our belief 
you will always gain by purchasing the 
best. One really good, healthy, well-rooted 
tree or vine is worth three or more second 
or third class. 


Pants in pots, and kept in the windows 
or on shelves of rooms heated by air-tight 
stoves or hot air furnaces, should have the 
pot in which they are growing plunged in- 
side that of another, with the intermediate 
space of three-quarters to an inch filled up 
with fine moss, and this moss kept all the 
time damp. 


DisTRIBUTE YoUR PLANTs AND SEEDs.— 
Plants or seeds received from friends serve 
as monuments of friendship. Each day 
throughout the season of vegetation, as one 
goes or comes, these living specimens bring 
forward kind remembrances, and point our 
thoughts to the absent with feelings of the 
purest gratification. 
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Messsrs. Epitors: 


I send you a short account of the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Pomological Convention, 
held at Zanesville, Ohio, last week. The 
meeting was both p'easant and profitable. 

Long tables were loaded with excellent 
apples, from the Muskingum Valley, chiefly. 
There were a few pears, and a little square 
of grapes—the free gift of Bro. Knox—as 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Ca- 
tawba, To Kalon, and Herbemont. In the 
discussion on the apple, nothing new was 
especially elicited, the old favorites as here- 
tofore recommended being still undisturbed 
in their reign. Of strawberries, Wilson’s 
Albany seemed to give the greatest satis- 
faction, though the Agriculturist, Jucunda, 
Triomphe de Gand, Filmore, and Russell’s 
Prolific, received high commendations.— 
There seemed to be a general impression 
that it would be well worth while to try 
the Philadelphia raspberry, and the Kitta- 
tinny and Early Wilson blackberries, of 
which the president gave a very interesting 
account, having visited them this last sum- 
mer in the fruiting season. Yet it was by 
no means thought best to throw aside the 
well-deserving Kirtland raspberry, which 
has proved itself productive and hardy in 
our State, and of better quality than the 
Philadelphia. 

The Iona grape was badly reported on 
from the middle and southern part of the 
State; chief faults: liability to mildew and 
winter killing; all agreed as to its excellent 
quality ; along the Lake Shore it has a bet- 
ter record. So had the Delaware sadly 
disappointed hopes away from Lake influ- 
ences southward. The leaves blight and 
drop before the fruit can be matured or 
wood ripened. But the Concord, “ blessed 
grape,” had everywhere withstood disease ; 
had ripened a plentiful crop, and fully ma- 
turedits wood. Likewise the Ives and the 
Hartford Prolific. The Ives, at Cincinnati, 
had yielded 530 and 600 gallons to the acre, 
where the yield of Catawba had been but 
a hundred gallons. The Hartford Prolific 
had brought forty and fifty cents in market, 
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and Mr. Knox had sent it to distant places, 
had it still at Zanesville, without dropping 
from thestem. ‘The Martha was commend- 


ed as a promising white grape. 
The meeting next year is to be held at 
Sandusky. 


M. Hi. Lewas. 
Sandusky, Ohio, Dec. 10. 


Or magnolias, the longiflora appears to 
us as one of the most valuable. With equal 
hardihood of the glauca, it is a more vigor- 
ous grower; and while its leaves are equal- 
ly glossy, green, and beautiful, they are 
full one-half larger. 


Amonc the beautiful flowering second- 
class trees, or first-class shrubs, we may 
name kolreuteria paniculata. In growth it is 
rapid, sometimes attaining a height of 30 
feet, but usually only growing from fifteen 
to twenty, and in August covered with 
bright yellow paniculated flowers. It is 
easily propagated from seeds or small pieces 
of the root, and for sheltered grounds in 
cities or large towns is a very desirable 
plant. 


THe Ancers Quince as A HeEpcGe- 
Prant.—We have recommended various 
plants and trees for hedge purposes, and 
have often found cases where profit from 
the fruit was sought to be connected with 
the usefulness and beauty of the screen in 
the growth of a hedge. To this end, we 
have tried the Angers quince, and success- 
fully. It is vigorous in growth; has short 
stout thorns ; and the more it is clipped, ap- 
parently the more vigorous and beautiful it 
becomes. Its fruit is similar to that of the 
orange quince ; and in our little experience 
the clipped plants have borne more abund- 
antly and earlier than our orchard stand 
ards. It is certainly worth trying, and es- 
pecially do we think so in locations where 
the soil is of a heavy clay nature, and not 
well drained. 
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Hanerne baskets serve, at this season, to 
add cheerfulness and pleasure to the family 
sitting-room. They are so easily made, or 
so cheaply purchased, that we wonder any 
home room can be called complete without 
one. A simple way of making a right 
pretty hanging basket is to take an ordi- 
nary wooden bowl, about eight inches in 
diameter at top; gather a few pine cones, 
acorns, horse chestnut seeds, shells, &c., 
and fasten them to the bottom of the dish, 
either by brad nails, or cement glue; then 
plant one or two small twining climbers in 
the bow!, embedded in moss and a little soil, 
and the addition of strings of green or red 
cord to suspend it with, and the basket is 
complete. Moistening the moss once each 
day will keep it fresh, and the vines 
healthy. Ina future number we shall give 
some illustrations of hanging baskets, with 
more definite instructions how to make 
them. 


Pouttry keepers should not forget that 
the eggs and chickens are not the only ben- 
efits obtained from their keep. The drop- 
pings from a poultry roost are equal tu the 
best guano; and every grower of roses or 
turnips, lilies or celery, should be careful 
to clean up their poultry roosting-room from 
day to day, depositing the gatherings in a 
barrel or box, with a sprinkling of plaster 
of paris. In the spring work, this resource 
of manure will be found in almost daily re- 
quest. 


Earzy peas, early carrots, radishes, and 
the like, we have grown finely and satisfac- 
torily by digging trenches in light dry soil, 
of about one foot deep, and the same width, 
depositing in them about eight inches in 
depth of fresh horse stable manure, then 
covering a little soil, sowing or dropping 
our seed, and covering as usual in practice. 
If we have on hand some old spare window 
sashes, their use laid over the trench serves 
partially to hasten the germination of the 
seeds. Of course, this will not give as early 
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results as a complete hot-bed; but in its 
absence, it is a step ahead of the natural 
course of vegetation. 


Coverinc GRapevines In WINTER.— 
There are sections where covering the 
grapevine in winter is not an essential to 
retaining its complete vitality, and the ma- 
turing a good crop of fruit the ensuing sea- 
son; but there are other sections, such as 
Northern New York, Massachusetts, North- 
ern Illinois, Wisconsin, &c., where merely 
taking the vine down from its trellis, lay- 
ing it upon the ground, and covering with 
a little straw or other litter, will retain 
sufficient vitality in the vine to enable it to 
resist many severe changes in the spring 
season, and partially, if not wholly, the 
mildew and other diseases that would 
otherwise destroy the crop of fruit. Al- 
though January, many vines have thus far 
been neglected, and yet remain unprotect- 
ed. We advise their laying down and cov- 
ering, even at this late day. 


Winter is especially the season of calm 
thought and deliberation by the husband- 
man ; and among other thoughts come that 
of how, most cheaply and effectually, to 
increase the crops of the coming year. Ma- 
nure in some form is acknowledged as one 
of the essentials to success ; and the more 
concentrated its form, the less the labor of 
application and probable chances of suc- 
cess. Now, then, is the time to prepare 
waste matters, by gathering them in heaps, 
and mingling either lime, salt, plaster, bone 
meal, etc., etc. with them, looking to a 
result and their use on garden, lawn, or 
orchard in spring. 


BeautiruL Evercreen.—One of the 
most beautiful of our hardy evergreens is 
Picea Nordmainana. It is upright, spread- 
ing in habit, and with the most beautiful 
silvery character of foliage of any evergreen 
in our knowledge. 
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Pians For IMPROVEMENNT OF GRouNDS. 
—We would recommend all who procure 
plans fur laying out of grounds to require 
the artist to specify the name of every tree 
and shrub he desires should be planted, and 
to indicate the position of the same by num- 
bers on the plan. Simple as the arrange- 
ment of groups or masses may appear to the 
novice, it is rare to find the artist capable of 
designating tree and plant, with full koowl- 
edge of its growth, habit, color of foliage, 
&c., to a final result, when mature, of the 
best effect. Such knowledge is only gained 
by patient study, combined with a natural 
love of the subject. 


THe Cuinton Grape.—Reuben, in his 
notes, tells us “ that we must grow a vine 
as free from mildew and as hardy as the 
Clinton, with a fruit as desirable for the 
table as Iona or Adirondac.” 

It is curious that the vine to which I 
referred as incurably afflicted with mildew, 
even when thoroughly dusted with road 
dust, was a genuine Clinton—no doubt of it. 
The Clinton is a most valuable grape—a 
grape that deserves more attention than 
has been given to it; but I despair of see- 
ing a variety of the grape that, wader all 
cirewmstances, will prove free from mildew. 

Viticoxa. 


Nevsert’s Recire ror Mitpew.—In 
the December number of the Horticut- 
turist, Horticola gives Neubert’s recipe as 
124 ounces of salt to 100 ounces of water. 
In the volume for 1864, page 170, the re- 
cipe is given as 124 ounces of salt and 36 
ounces of water, and then one part of this 
solution to 100 to 120 parts (ounces) of 
water. This would give 124 ounces of salt 
to 3600 to 4320 ounces of water, or, as I 
expressed it in my article in the Septem- 
ber number, 1 part of salt to 400 of water ; 
more accurately, 1 ounce of salt in 353 ozs. 
of water. Will Horticola please explain 
the discrepancy ? Either of these solutions 
is far from homceopathic. 

Viticoa. 
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Towa Appies.—Mr. Burr Andrews show- 
ed to the editor of the Davenport Democrat 
a basket of 100 apples which weighed 
125 Ibs., or an average of twenty ounces to 
the apple, He offers to wager $100 that 
this cannot be beat hy any orchard in the 
United States. 


———-. 


Loox over any plants that have been 
stored away for winter keeping in the cel- 
lar. If they are found to be dry, give them 
water just sufficient to moisten, not wet, 
the earth. If they are too moist, and any 
mildew apparent, take them out and dry 
them, or open the cellar to a free current of 
air, in the middle of a dry sunny day. 


Ir by any accidental carelessness your 
plants get frozen, dip them at once, and 
hold them in a pail of rain water for a few 
moments. If frost got into the greenhouse, 
wet down the flues, and sprinkle all the 
plants freely with water ; then increase the 
temperature gradually until the frost is ex- 
tracted. 


Larce Pine.—Turning over the leaves 
of an old journal a few days since, we came 
across an account of a pine tree cut down 
in the State of Maine, in the year 1839, 
that measured seven feet in diameter at the 
stump, and from which was made 10,610 
feet of inch boards. 


Sreps of every description should be 


cavefully looked over this month. The 
best way of keeping all the small seeds is 
in tight paper bags, and then packing in a 
tight box, placing the box in a cool room. 
Dahlias in the cellar, gladiolus and other 
bulbs in the closet, should be occasionally 
looked over. 

Last year we left out a few gladiolus ; 
this season past, most of them grew, but 
none flowered. We yet hope they may be 
kept out with a little care, and caused to 
flower. 












Tue necessity of pure air for the preser- 
vation of fruits and vegetables is too often 
disregarded. Many housekeepers deposit 
their winter supplies in their cellars, close 
up the windows, bank up the walls if neces- 
sary, and leave them to whatever fate may 
overtake them. The consequence is decay, 
and essential deterioration of flavor in such 
as escape decay. The cellar should be kept 
dry, clean, sweet, and at a temperature as 
near the freezing point as practicable. By 
proper attention to these requisites, and 
with careful ventilation, fruits can be pre- 
served, and their proper flavor retained 
throughout the season. 





Removinc THE TENDRILS TO GRAPE- 
Vines.—It is an old country teaching, 
that in pruning grapevines, whether win- 
ter or summer, all the tendrils should be 
removed. We confess to a doubt of the 
policy, and in our practice have left them 
alone, to twine and clasp the wires in our 
vineyard just as they please. We are de- 
sirous of hearing from grapemen reasons 
for removing them upon out-door vineyard 
vines. 





Tooxs of every description should be put 
in order this month. A coating of oil on 
all wood-work, as well as iron, will help to 
retain their value for another year. 





Worms 1n Lawns.—During the past sea- 
son, we have noticed a number of lawns in- 
jured by worms. In ordinary cases it has 
been checked by watering once or twice 
with weak lime water, say a quart of lime 
tu ten gallons of water. In other cases, we 
have had to use salt, at the rate of about 
eight bushels to the acre, followed witb 
plaster paris (gypsum), in quantity of ope 
and a half to two bushels to the acre.— 
Roll firmly before applying, and then water 
freely. 





Ir is an old record, that manure applied 
to the vine affects to injure the quality of 
wine made from the grapes. 
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Ir you have any grafts to cut, select a 
time when the temperature is above forty 
degrees of zero. The earlier after the fo- 
liage has dropped that grafts are cut, the 
better; but it can be done any time this 
or the coming month. Always, as we have 
said above, select a time when there is no 
frost in the tree. 





Grarts simply wrapped in oiled silk, in 
a manner to pretty effectively keep them 
from the air, may be safely sent by mail 
any distance. 





Root Pxrants are freely grown from 
small pieces of roots cut from the parent 
plant. We think very few amateurs are 
aware how easily they may increase their 
stocks of raspberries, blackberries, or of 
seedling pears, apples, quinces, &c., by 
simple pieces of the roots. Early in spring, 
dig the earth away carefully from around 
the tree or plant that you wish to propa- 
gate ; then, with a sharp knife, cut from 
the roots pieces from an inch to three 
inches long; take them to a piece of well- 
prepared ground, raked smooth on top; lay 
them on it, at distances of three to six 
inches apart; cover with an inch deep of 
clean sand, and then about two inches of 
peat muck, or light rotten leaf mold.— 
Nearly every piece of root will grow, and 
in the fall present you good strong plants. 





Cur flowers in boquets will last many 
days longer if they are kept at night in a 
cool low temperature, say one or two de- 
grees above freezing. Change the water 
daily, and each time see that it is almost 
lukewarm. 





Nearty all lands dressed at this season 
of the year with a sowing of common salt, 
say eight bushels, and of plaster paris, say 
one bushel] to the acre, will be much bene- 
fitted. Dwarf pear orchards and old vine- 
yards will especially receive benefit from 
such application. 
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Tue seed of the common sunflower is 
greedily eaten by all poultry, and serves to 
fatten them more rapidly than any other 
grain. The plant is as easily grown as In- 
dian corn, equally prolific in yielding quart 
for quart, and more or less of it should be 
grown by every one who keeps fowl. Make 
a note of this, and get some seed. 


Bone meat or bone dust has come to be 
a general specific for many purposes .in aid 
of horticultural pursuits. Many advise and 
use it indiscriminately on clay and light thin 
soils. Itis well to remember that light thin 
lands receive the greatest or most direct 
advantage or stimulus from its use ; and that 
heavy or clayey lands, devoid, or nearly so, 
of lime, experience more benefit from its 
use than those on which lime is promi- 
nent. 


West New Jersey Nor an Appie Re- 
Gion.—From a long article in the Agricul- 
tural Department Report of 1865, writ- 
ten by J. S. Lippincott, we find a very 
unfavorable account of the value of that 
region as an apple-producing one. Good, 
remunerative crops, it is there stated, can- 
not be relied upon oftencr than once in 
eight or ten years, either from apple or 
pear trees ; and in consequence, entire or- 
chards have been rooted out to give place 
to market gardening or truck culture, 
which is annual, and pretty certain in its 
returns. This is a decided reduction upon 
the character of that section for fruit- 
growing, which some land operators have 
reported, and would have us believe. 

We have got one little item of belief in 
our head, and if any of our readers can 
controvert it, by giving records of con- 
tinued success, we shall be glad to receive. 
It is, that no permanent apple or pear- 
trees productive of good fruit, can be found 
of thirty or more years on any light, sandy 
soil. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


CurisTian Eruics oN THE SCIENCE OF 
Duty, by Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D., au- 
thor of “ Elements of Intellectual Philoso- 
phy,” “ The Science of Government,” &c. 

Whatever tends to promote the moral 
education of the people, and especially of 
the rising generation, is worthy of com- 
mendation. The old adage, “Laws are 
powerless without morals,” is as true now 
as when it was first uttered. We have 
daily illustrations of the importance of 
moral principle to the successful working 
of our free institutions. The work before 
us is designed as a text-book for high 
schools and academies, and is well adapted 
to that purpose. It teaches the “ whole 
duty of man, inweaving with its philosophy 
the teachings of Scripture, yet in such a 
manner as to avoid all sectarianism. It is 
characterized by the simplicity, clearness, 
and comprehensiveness which have marked 


the previous productions of the author. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL oF HorTICULTURE 
AND Friorist Companion. We have re- 
ceived from Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., of 
Boston, the January number of this new 
publication. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous engravings, and its typographical ap- 
pearance leaves little to be desired. 

The contents are : 

Spring Flowers. 

Grapes in 1866. 

Garden Architecture. 

The Plants of our Woods and Fields. 

Flowers in Cities. 

Things New and Old. 

Pear Cuiture. 

The Horticultural Value of the Crow. 

Table Decorations. 

Culture of Roses in Pots. 

Improved Culture of Hyacinths in 
Water. 

Hydrangea for Out-Door Decoration. 

Literary Notices. 





